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divinely favored with gifts for the edification of 
the church, and perfecting the work assigned 
them, appeared to me to have produced a slight 
estimation of these gifts, and to create the opinion 
that very little dependence was to be placed 
upon those occupying this station ; as such sor- 
rowful evidence had been given of great in- 
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a stability in some who had made high profession, 
| Articles designed for insertion to be addressed to and preached much against the defects of others. 
) JOSEPH WALTON, He remarked that the degeneracy was not greater 


Moorestown, Buruixcton Co., N. J. than among the Jews; and yet the = 
by faithfulness to the Heavenly Leader, were 


enabled tostand their ground, and boldly declare 
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| against the corruptions of that day. That a gift 
. For“Tu Farexp.” ' the an pee econ _ - 
a . “Vy: other. By living in the gift, keeping daily under 
: Selections from the Journal of William Evans. religious exercise, 80 = to be prepared, to act 
‘ —_— en erences ; whenever the gift opens any service, and in 
D, 1820.— Several W eeks past have been a time simplicity, without creaturely contrivance or 
t- of much stripping of all qualification for re-| adorning, yielding obedience thereto, we may 
; ligious service. Such seasons are abundantly experience a growth, and be instrumental in 
5, necessary for me, in order that I may, from real | huilding up the waste places of Zion. On the 
ke experience and feeling, become effectually con- | other hand, if we keep not close to our gifts, we 
is. rinced that He who puts forth his own sheep} may miss of a growth, and become the means 
il, wd gocth befure them, is the only Source whence | of introducing a lifeless, windy ministry into the 
ut, bility can be derived for any good word or} church, which may bring people into a form of 
it wrk. Nothing so indelibly stamps the con-| codliness, but without the power.” 

4 vdion of this, as the withdrawal of his sensible 1824.—“ A woman Friend,* who came into 
C. sence. When this is the case, our situation | our meeting [Yearly] in the afternoon, was ex- 
- membles Mount Gilboa, where David wished tensively engaged in speaking to those members 
” tg be neither dew hor rain, nor fields | who had partaken, or were in danger of eating, of 
P. offering. Those seasons would no doubt be | the fruit of the tree of unbelief. She related the 
el., thortened if we adhered faithfully to the Captain | case of a young man of very superior talents 
al, of our salvation. But how apt are we to become | and advantages, who spent much time to ascer- 
82 weary of a state in which all our building seems | tain and decide upon the religious principles he 
e to be taken down, and all capacity that was should adopt ; a before he was aware, he 
ove, heretofore furnished for the work seems to be} had so imbibed the spirit of unbelief, that he 
eth almost lost. : Were it not for a secret confidence | }ecame darkened and bewildered to that degree, 
65. in the Lord’s unfailing goodness, the hope of its | }is mind could settle upon no fixed principles. 


wil rstoration must be entirely abandoned. He that 
valketh about as a roaring lion, seeking whom 
he may devour, is also not wanting in attempts, 


He adopted the infidel opinion that we are not 
bound to believe what we cannot comprehend ; 
and then rejected the plain testimony of the 





Win- through his subtle insinuations, to destroy the Holy Scriptures, to the sacred, mysterious truths 
1891. love and unity which has been felt with the] o¢ the gospel of salvation, by our Lord and 
9 the brethren, and which seems the only remaining Saviour, Jesus Christ. It pleased the Lord to 
a way to the tossed mind. But all bitterness and | Jay him upon a bed of languishing. He lingered 
and evil surmising must be — out, and We! Jong, and finding himself destitute of all foun- 
Fifth. brought to dwell under the covering of that} dation for the hope of future happiness in the 
charity which thinketh no evil, and enables to| world to come, his state of mind became awful. 
_ The bear patiently the reproaches or unfavorable] Ardently desirous of some evidence upon which 
i opinions of others. ’ j he could rest his hope of salvation, and yet 
| Until yesterday I had been silent in our] ytterly incapable of believing the unutterable 
't, meetings, nearly three months. My mind has| truths he had so long accustomed himself to 
1 St. dot, through that period, been without encourag- | doubt or call in question, he was led at last 
eeting ff MZ and instructive openings, but I did not feel | fervently to pray, that the Lord would be pleased 
Phila wuthorized to communicate them; although | to grant him some assurance of their reality. 
Month, jj *metimes almost ready to conclude they were] After a long season of bitter conflict, his prayer 
ert deigned for others as well as myself. But | was heard; his mind was furnished with a degree 
tarefully waiting for a satisfactory evidence of | of the true faith, which is of the operation of the 
of its ff this, they have been gradually withdrawn, and Spirit of God in the heart; which had once 
views the persuasion has generally remained that | been tendered by it, and long since lost. Now 
“a pre _— ™ properly my duty. . |he could receive the doctrines of the Scriptures, 
ry §21.— Several days ago, I had some in-| which had been to him as sealed with seven 
any im fj *Tuctive conversation with my beloved father | seals; and at his desire, they were frequently 
Nspecting the ministry, and the present very | read to him, with some other religious books, I 
Overt opened state of our religious Society. The ; 
Lc 


ing away among us of many, who have been| *£Jizabeth Robson. 
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think she said, sometimes in the middle of the 
night. 
dependence upon reason, or any other power ot 
his own, was utterly renounced, and as a new- 
born babe, he now received, with meekness, the 
engrafted Word, which is able to save the soul; 
rejoicing in the means which a gracious Creator 
has provided, as helps in the way and work of 
salvation, through faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. 


He became like a weaned child; all 


“ The false position which the young man had 


unwisely adopted, was controverted at large; 
and individuals in the meeting were feelingly 
and fervently labored with, to guard them 
against an evil heart of unbelief, and to con- 
vince them of the dangerous consequence of at- 
tempting to weaken the testimony of the Holy 
Scriptures, and thus destroy the faith of others, 
in the doctrines of life and salvation by Jesus 
Christ.” 


[In a letter to his brother Thomas, then ab- 


sent from home, and which also contained an 
exercise he had felt on account of all his brothers 
and sisters, W. E. thus wrote :] 


“*T have been often led to reflect upon the 


many favors which have been conferred upon 
our family by a merciful and beneficent Creator. 
Although temporal riches have not fallen to our 
trust, yet a plentiful supply of the necessaries 
and comforts of life has been within our reach ; 
and while these have been thus bestowed for our 
own accommodation, we have also possessed the 
means to fulfil the duties of social life, and to 
contribute to ameliorate the distressed condition 
of others. 
knowledged the gifts of the Holy Spirit. 
parents being visited in early life by the Day- 
Spring from on high, and with sincerity of heart 
faithfully yielding to these visitations, were en- 
trusted with precious gifts, not only designed for 
their blessing, but fitting them for exemplar 


But above all these, are to be ac- 
Our 


usefulness in the Church of Christ. Through 
their faithfulness, in bearing the cross, and suf- 
fering with the despised followers of the Lamb, 
they have obtained an honorable station in the 
church ; ruled well in their own family, and by 
their example and precepts, have placed a weight 
of religious obligations upon us, their children. 
Where much is given much will be required. 
He who has thus signally favored us with such 
valuable parents, as well as with spiritual gifts, 
will look for fruits in their season ; and if we 
are not found in the footsteps of Christ’s com- 
panions, no natural connections, nor descent 
from virtuous parents, will remedy the defect, 
or be admitted as an excuse. It will be useless 
to imagine that the faithfulness of dedicated 
parents will preserve us from the evils that 
abound in the world, or shield us for neglect of 
the means put into our hands, from the just and 
awful inquisition for the use we have made of 
our Lord’s goods. I often feel desirous we may 
lay these things deeply to heart; that being 
convinced of the indispensable necessity of dedi- 
cating ourselves wholly to the Lord’s service; 
and under the sense of our continued need of 
Divine preservation, we may in humility and 
reverence, implore Him from day to day, for 
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fresh supplies of his Holy Spirit, to enable us 
to follow Him in the regeneration, and to fill 
with propriety whatever station He may design 
for us in his church. Being thoroughly washed 
and purged from every defilement, we should 
thus become living, experimental witnesses of 
the efficacy of his Grace; and prepared in truth 
to declare to others, what our eyes had seen and 
our hands had handled of the good Word of 
life. May we then, my dear brother, not seek- 
ing to adorn ourselves in any manner with what 
has been dispensed for our stewardship, but in 
true humility of heart, seek the Lord’s honor 
above everything else; and then He will con- 
tinue the blessing which rested upon the head of 
Joseph, unto the utmost bound of theeverlasting 
hills.’ ” 

“After the decease of my dear wife, I con- 
tinued unmarried between nine and ten years; 
during which I passed through many dispensa- 
tions, designed, I trust, to promote my growth 
in the work of salvation, and prepare me for 
the service to which the Lord would call me in 
his church.” 

“ My thoughts having been drawn towards my 
beloved friend, Elizabeth Barton, a minister, 
daughter of John and Rebecca Barton, with a 
view of proposing our marriage, the prospect of 
entering again into the marriage covenant, was 
not less serious than in the former union; and 
brought me into strong desire to do nothing but 
what was according to the Lord’s will; often 
looking to Him for evidence of the propriety 
of such a movement; which I believe was also 
her sincere concern,” 

[He was married to the aforesaid Elizabeth 
Barton, on the twenty-third day of the Twelfth 
Month, 1824; upon which he records: “We 
were favored with a solid satisfactory mecting, 
under a sense of the owning presence of our 
blessed Lord and Master.”] 

1826.—[In the Yearly Meeting of this year 
W. E. thus spoke on the character, value and 
place of the Holy Scriptures :] 

“There was no religious Society that had a 
more just estimate of the character and value of 
the Scriptures than the Society of Friends. That 
although we did not call them the Word of God, 
because that title belonged to our Lord Jesus 
Christ, yet we believed that holy men of God 
wrote and spoke them as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost; and the more we were under 
the influence and government of that Grace 
and Truth, which came and comes by Jesus 
Christ, the more we should value them. I stated, 
#s an evidence of the high estimate set upon 
them by our Society, that we had a rule of dis- 
cipline, that any one denying the Divine au- 
thority of the Holy Scriptures, was subject to 
disownment, if he could not be brought to ac- 


knowledge his error.” “They are profitable for 


doctrine, for reproof, for correction and in- 


struction in righteousness, that the man of God 


may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all 


good works; being able to make wise unto sal- 


vation, through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 
In proportion to the various means dispensed in 


inscrutable wisdom and unmerited mercy, for 
our aid in the work of salvation, through the 


Holy Spirit, would be our responsibility ; and 
at some period, an awful account must be ren- 
dered for the use of them.” 

(To be continued.) 








Errata.—In the piece headed “The Farmer of 
Tucker’s Lane,” published on p. 28 of the last number 


of THe FrRieEnpD, there was a misprint on the first line 
of the sixth stanza. 


assembled,” &c., it should have read, “ Arid when at 
’ 
eve assembled,” &c. 





Evening Standard, of New Bedford, has been 
sent us by a correspondent. The “Summary of 
doctrines” which it quotes from Wil!iam Howitt, 
cannot be regarded as a complete list, although 
correct so far as it goes.—Ep. ] 


fathers have set.” 


innovation is being made upon the ancient order 
of this branch of the Christian Church, having 
begun several years ago in the western portion 
of the society, but to some extent it has already 
found an acceptance in some of the smaller 
meetings in New England. The attention of 
the writer has been particularly called to this 
subject from a letter published in Tae Frrenp, 
Philadelphia, for Fifth Mo. 30th, from an aged 
member of the old order, such as was established 
by George Fox and William Penn, and their 
faithful representatives of later days, wherein 
he says: “It is very hard for me to give up the 
assembling of myself at the old house of worship 
where for many years I have been wont to go; 
but I must either listen to a man-made minister, 
or remain at home in my humble cottage.” 


of the members are desirous of having an organ, 
and a part of the meeting has engaged a min- 
ister to preside over them as a pastor.” 


the long established simplicity of the society. 


of the early Friends, as given by the late William 


Instead of saying “ And when we 
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[The following Article, published in The 


The Society of Friends. 


“Remove not the ancient landmark which thy 


It is now quite generally known that a serious 


He adds, among other grievances, that “some 


It is plain to be seen how subversive this is of 
The following isa summary of the doctrines 


Howitt, in an article on “George Fox and his 
cotemporaries :” 

“The living influence of the Divine Spirit 
on the spirit of his creatures.” 

“The spirituality of Christianity; conse- 
quently the non-essentiality of ceremonies.” 

“The civil and religious freedom of all men ; 
and consequently,an abhorrence of all tyranny 
—political or ecclesiastical; in the shape of the 
despot or the priest.” 

“The anti-Christianity of war.” 

“The free gift of the gospel; consequently 
an abhorrence of hirelings.” 

“The equality of the sexes; no sex in souls 
—all are one in Christ Jesus; consequently 
elevating woman to the highest sphere of honor, 
usefulness and felicity.” 

“Simplicity in language, in manners and 
in dress.” 

In a strict adherence to these principles, the 
early Friends wearied out oppression, suffering 
greatly for conscience’ sake until they established 
themselves in the confidence of their native 
land, and subsequently in our own. It must 
also be plain to be seen how great will be the 
loss when a successful introduction of principles 
and customs which so militate with these fun- 
damental doctrines shall take place. The true 
way as it appears to others who have expressed 
their opinions on the subject, as well as Friends, 
would be, for those who are desirous of having 
the ordinances and a paid ministry, to join some 
denomination where these are established, and 
far more perfect in their execution than the 
humble attempts already made. A greater ob- 
jection even, is, the want of a proper regard for 
the conscientious adherence to the ancient 
order in the society by those who suffer in con- 
sequence of these intrusions. When it comes 
to a question of property, it is doubtless that the 
title to it must remain with those who maintain 
the doctrines and principles of Friends in their 
primitive simplicity. 


For “THE FRIEND,” 


A Visit to Arizona by a Travelling Ornithologist, 


On the afternoon of Sixth Month 9th, I took 


train from El Paso, and after a quick climb 
of a mile or two up the Rio Grande, sudden} 
swerved to the left, and crossing a high iron 
bridge, began to thread the devious mazes of 
that far-famed river, where it strikes westward 
into New Mexico. 


We continued to do this, with frequent short 


cuts across some lofty mesa among the moun- 
tains, now rising, now descending, yet never’ 
abandoning the general trend of the great water- 
course until it could avail us no longer, and 
then across the plains and low-lying mesas of 
New Mexico till sun setting. We were not per- 
mitted to see Arizona by the light of that day, 
and ere the train reached Lordsburg, had 
severally settled down for the long and troub- 
lous night. 


It was scarce dawn when the train stopped at 


Tucson, and I who had been for an hour past 
trying to compare this new country with the 
one so lately left, from platform and car window, 
stepped out on the front porch of the San 
Xavier Hotel. That seems to be the way in 
these lands, and the transition from train to 
hotel, where they charge in proportion to con- 
venience is so easy, that poverty alone prevents 
the jaded traveller from accepting anything 
they have on any terms. 
clerk opens the yawning front doors, the un- 
tiring hackman and runner raise their voices, 
there is a low shuffling of steps, banging of bag- 
gage and slamming of the bus door, and as I 


The sleepy office 


listen to the roll of wheels and distant puff of 
the departing train, I am again mindful that 
this is Tucson, that it is nearly four o’clock, and 
that I am sitting alone on the San Xavier porch 
waiting for day. 

As the colors brightened in the mountainous 
east, defining against a glorious background the 
serried peaks and undulations of a hundred 
mile semicircle, I forgot every discomfort in the 
wish that some friend could share with me the 
scene and all its accompaniments. By this time 
it was daylight enough to see that the Southern 
Pacific railroad just grazed the eastern edge of 
the city, and that I had been looking across an 
immense plain, treeless, scantily covered with 
desert plants and low mesquite, stretching end- 
lessly north and south, and abruptly terminating 
in the east at the foot of the mountains. Here, 
as if protected by the railroad, were crowded 
quite a little hamlet of adobe houses, dug outs, 
and bough huts of the Mexicans and Chinese. 

West of the railroad the plain descends by 
easy gradients and terraces to the valley of the 
Santa Cruz River, and here reposes and stretches 
lengthily the city, the suburbs, the ranches and 
gardens of wicked Tucson. The Santa Cruz in 
its best estate, which means at this time of the 
year, is equivalent to a smaller Eastern Creek, 
yet, nevertheless, it is put to such good use by 
the Chinamen and Mexicans, and is so cleverly 
manipulated by every lover of water in and out 
of town, that to it, more than everything put 
together, and the railroad thrown in_ beside, 
does Tucson owe her existence. This means, of 
course, that it don’t rain in Tucson very often. 
A ranchman near the city said, “it generally 
rained, ‘sure,’ twice in the year.” 

One of these “sure” rains occurred last yeas, 
and the Santa Cruz behaved itself like a maniac, 
widening its traditional river bed from an ave 
rage of ten and twenty feet to over a hund 
and cutting a gorge that wide and ten feet deep 
straight through the fertile plantations 
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rdens of the valley. This, of course, tran- 
gcends the memory of Tucson’s oldest squatter, 
put is a very little thing compared with the 
vagaries of the Rio Grande and Colorado this 
ear. Altogether, rain in these arid regions is 
not the beautiful, blessed gift we would naturally 
think it to be. The people here dread a thunder- 
storm, not because of lightning, but because it 
means suffocating heat; for the same reason 
they deplore a cloudy sky, preferring to be fried 
jn open sunshine than roasted in a slow oven, 
and I know from experience, how rational their 
judgments are. — 

The eastern migration of Chinese along the 
southern borders of the United States makes 
quite a pause at Tucson, and it is not till he 

ts here that the Southern Pacific traveller 
begins to find “John” in his role par excel- 
lence, the agriculturist, or rather, as applied to 
this country, horticulturist and trucker. Pos- 
sibly one-third of the ten and twenty acre 









t gardens of Santa Cruz Valley are owned and 
, worked by Chinamen either individually, or 
’ in communities of five to ten persons. What is 
n most interesting to the stranger is the fact that 
a they till these grounds in true oriental style, 
0 and with such implements, and in such costumes 
I- as we often see depicted on the fans and other 
8 wares that come to us from China and Japan. 
8 Here can be seen the great wide hoes wielded 
ve by men in scanty clothing, shaded by those 
a- strange basin-shaped hats, others carrying in 
8, double wicker baskets slung across the shoulder 
g from a pole the newly gathered vegetables, and 
I others with great dexterity and concerted move- 
of ments, hand-weeding the crowded rows of 
at cabbages, celery, onions, beets, peas and what- 
nd nt that grow here with such luxuriance and 
ch threefold productiveness as compared with ours. 
Side by side with these are the Mexican farmers, 
us some of them in the same business, others raising 
he alfalfa, oats, corn and wheat, with which to feed 
red their stock in a time when pasture fails. These 
the present another realistic picture, that of agricul- 
the ture as practised by the ancients in Egypt and 
ae Palestine. As one views this valley scene from 
- some point of vantage in the surrounding 
e of mountains, it suggests a thousand bible texts 
= relating to the every day life and pastoral 
vith doings and customs of the Hebrews. Despite 
nd- the march and conflict of centuries of conquest, 
ing civilization, science and the myriad forces which 
ere, man has called to his aid since then, behold 
ded here in this New World of ours on the verge of 
pul, this new century of ours, an American city fed 
- by the products of an husbandry and _ herds- 
: by manry such as David saw and sang about from 
* the the walls of Zion, and the time-honored Con- 
ches fucius taught his people five centuries before 
and the Christian era! Tucson, with the exception 
uz in of a few brick buildings, is mainly built of 
f the adobe one-story houses of the severe rectangular 
o pattern, wearisome enough to the sight-seeing 
se DY traveller, but, as I have proved, wonderfully 
verly cool and comfortable within, and singularly 
d out adapted to people’s needs in such a climate. In 
is one of these I spent ten days’ of my stay in 
= at Arizona, while collecting birds in that vicinity. 
ns, From here I took stage for Oracle, forty miles 
= distant, the site of an abandoned gold mine in 
erally the live-oak foothills of the Carolina mountains. 
Oracle is now a post-hamlet of four or five 
year, families, whose ranches are so fur apart that it 
aniac, ems ludicrous to call it by any name at all. 
. ved, However, at Dodge’s Ranch, where I made a 
on fortnight’s stay, there was a bona-fide post-office, 





where the stage daily exchanged mail bags to 
the no small interest of the dozen boarders who 
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had come up here to breathe the rare dry air of 
a 4,000 feet elevation. The stage ride to Oracle 
takes you over a country very similar to that 
passed through in travelling from El Paso to 
Deming. Vast level tracts stretching away 
toward the mountains, covered sometimes thickly 


anything green save the cacti of various species, 
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with chapparal, in the dry water-courses, then 
rising again into slightly rolling tracts bare of 


which here attain a variety and magnitude of 
growth unequalled elsewhere in the United 
States. Up to three thousand feet elevation the 
giant cactus here finds its congenial home, often 
raising its green flower-crested shaft thirty feet 
into the air without a branch or curvature to 
mar its symmetry; and again you see them 
assuming the most fantastic shapes, sending out 
from the main trunk great fleshy arms a foot 
through, which rise up in ponderous curves from 
opposite sides of the shaft, reminding one of 
huge Roman candlesticks ; or again, with hori- 
zontal arms like a cross, or with dependent 
arms, reminding one of some dismantled statue 
from the ruins of ancient Greece. With the 
most careless eye one can count ten or fifteen 
species of cacti on the road from Tucson to 
Oracle. And if he travels at this time of the 
year will have the added pleasure of seeing them 
robed in the most gorgeous yellow, red, purple 
and white bloom. 

The animal life of the arid regions can no- 
where be better observed than in cross-country 
staging, especially if you ride in an open vehi- 
cle as I did. Despite the apparent barrenness 
and lack of food, the ground everywhere is fairly 
honeycombed with the burrows of myriads of 
rodents of wonderful variety, including several 
hundred species of rats, mice, shrews, gophers, 
squirrels and rabbits; skunks, weazels, foxes and 
wolves, badgers, armadillos, and racoons, haunt 
those places in profusion ; and when we add to 
these a list of reptiles, which for beauty, size and 
form, not only outranks, but outnumbers that 
of any other locality in the States, it is scarce to 
be wondered at that a naturalist gladly risks so 
much here in making their acquaintance. The 
ornithology of Arizona is quite as unique as its 
mammalian life, there being scarce a score of spe- 
cies found here that go farther north or east of 
the territory, and many that cannot be found 
anywhere else than in Mexico. Arizona is the 
home par-excellence of strictly insectivorous 
birds. Nowhere else are the wrens and fly- 
catchers found in such great variety, and as 
may be inferred, insect life is extremely abun- 
dant. Indeed we may safely attribute to this 
fact the reason so much animal life can be sup- 
ported ‘in a semi-desert country. 

The road between Tucson and Oracle is 
typical of much of the western country roads, 
hard as a pavement, generally smooth, and un- 
less a very windy day, not even dusty. After 
a drive of fifteen miles we came to the first 
watering-place, where was a sheep ranch and 
some adobe houses, and an engine-house, where 
the water was being pumped from a two hundred 
feet well into immense tanks, for the cattle of 
that district. Over the watering trough a sign 
telling us that the water here was worth “two 
bits,” or twenty-five cents per barrel, and ten 
cents a head for stock made me hesitate for a 
moment as I jumped out the back of the stage 
and contemplated the overflowing tanks, but 
seeing the Mexican driver and his companion 
fall-to without paying, I took a free and plen- 
teous drink, and found it very pure and cold. 
After slow uphill driving for about thirty-seven 








miles, we reached the first scattering trees of 
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the live oak belt, and found the country more 
hilly, and with huge conglommerate boulders 
heaped about the slopes and scattered over the 
plain, and after two miles more of that sort of 
country we reached our destination, after an 
eight hour journey not soon to be forgotten. 


(To be continued.) 
————_—- > 


For “THE FRIEND.” 





What are the Needs of the Society of Friends. 


(Continued from page 28.) 
SEVENTH PROPOSITION. 


The fulfilment of the promise :—This includes 
the atonement, to be testified of in due time, 
which even the twelve apostles could not under- 
stand till after Chris‘’s death, and therefore were 
not able openly and understandingly to proclaim 
till after the Holy Spirit was given. 

God speaks to us in his Son, whom He ap- 
pointed heir of all things; through whom also 
He made the worlds; who, being the effulgence 
of his glory and the very image of his sub- 
stance, and upholding all things by the word of 
his power,—when He had made purification of 
sins, sat down on the right hand of the Majes- 
ty on High, &c. (Heb. i: 1, 4.) 

Whatsoever plan the minds of men contrive, 
the greater its importance, the more needful 
that the same mind must continue to carry out 
the object in view, &c. God creating man and 
placing him in a world like this, with all his 
susceptibilities and faculties, and with his free 
will of choice to choose between two potent 
powers—is it not needful that He, in his omni- 
present wisdom, should direct, through Christ, 
our every progressive step in being prepared for 
a world from whence no traveller returns ? 

It was the same that ascended who also de- 
scended down unto the lower parts of the earth, 
who is to be the Teacher of his own dispensa- 
tion; for He doth dispense now even as we are 
made willing to become renewed or transformed 
in the spirit of our minds. 

No man putteth new wine into old wine-skins, 
else the new wine will burst the skins and itself 
will be spilled, and the skins will perish. But 
new wine must be put into fresh wine-skins.— 
As the natural man comprehended not the 
things of the Spirit of God, and cannot under- 
stand them (so the natural man is compared to 
old wine-skins); because they are spiritually 
discerned. Hence the new wine-skins signify 
the new birth, wherein righteousness dwells. 
Wherefore Christ’s first ministry was that of re- 
pentance and faith. Life must always precede 
knowledge of its own nature; this we will find 
definitely exemplified in Christ’s own mode of 
teaching—“ who has left us an example that we 
should follow his steps.” His teaching in the 
beginning was in complete harmony with the 
moral law and its mode of teaching; He taught 
in parables, and without a parable did He not 
teach. These were all natural illustrations, 
illustrating spiritual realities, whilst his deepest 
spiritual teaching was personal to a single indi- 
vidual,—the new birth to Nicodemus; true 
spiritual worship to the woman at Jacob’s well ; 
manifesting that He did not cast his pearls 
broadcast to swine. And finally, when his dis- 
ciples had been taught both in public, and pri- 

vately have the parables explained, till his close 
drew near, He began to tell them that He must 
suffer many things and be rejected by the Jews 
and crucified: when Peter answered, such a 
thing shall not happen unto Thee. We may 
well query here, did Peter not believe Moses 
and the prophets? Yes, he did believe, for he 
could boldly answer when the voice came to 
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him from Heaven, “never has anything common 
or unclean entered into my mouth.” He was 
in the child’s state; his spiritual faculties were 
not yet developed so as fully to comprehend 
the Divine mystery ; and therefore he spoke as 
a child. O, how often we do in like manner 
misjudge that which is yet above and beyond 
‘our present developed capacity of judgment to 
grasp! We do not want to be unclothed, but 
clothed upon; to be unclothed is a continuous 
work, “for even we who have the first fruit— 
even we, groan within ourselves, waiting for the 
adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body.” 
What was Paul when in that state, where there 
was “no condemnation” (Rom. viii) to be de- 
livered from? Why did Christ upon the cross 
ery out, “ My God, my God, why hast Thou for- 
saken me?” The answer was given by George 
Fox, “that at that time the sins of the whole 
world were laid upon Him,” and the Apostle 
says, “ He bare our sins in his own body upon 
the tree.” 

The susceptibility to temptation which was in 
Adam, before he fell, is ever found in all the 
saints till the last breath. Consider it well.— 
The higher the mark, the greater the rage of 
the devil; the greater efforts by all manner of 
subtle, insidious temptations, belittling Divine 
realities, as if they were but small things—of 
little consequence—whether done or neglected : 
yet, how shall we escape if we neglect so great a 
salvation? Friends, how shall we escape, if we 
continue to let our vineyard remain covered 
with briars?—living, as it were in our “ ceiled 
houses” of empty high profession ?—The pure 
life is always fruitful. “If ye abide in me and 
T in you, ye shall bear much fruit.” “Abide” is 
to have the mind continually centred upon 
God; it is the casting out of the strong man, 
the spoiling of all his goods. Atonement in its 
twofold and its complete meaning, is not complete 
until the last breath is taken and the soul re- 
turns to God who gave it. Atonement in the 
Christian dispensation, in its outward and strict- 
ly literal meaning, is a subject of the greatest 
interest to the truly enlightened and developed 
mind, as it has so large a foundation in the 
sacred writings of Moses and the prophets, of 
the apostles, and of Christ himself, who de- 
clared to the two on the way to Emaus, “OQ, 
foolish men and slow of heart, to believe all 
that the prophets have spoken! behooved it not 
that Christ should suffer these things and enter 
into his glory:” and beginning from Moses and 
from all the prophets, he interpreted to them in 
all the Scriptures the things concerning him- 
self.” How definite and conclusive is the testi- 
mony of Jesus to the existing harmony of all 
the inspired writings. The Old Testament was 
written by the holy men of old—Christ speak- 
ing through them concerning himself: God's 
commandments to Moses, of the sacrificial law, 
was but a more definite specification of pre- 
existing sacrificial laws from Abel’s and Cain’s 
offerings. Who but God moved righteous Abel 
to offer?—while to Cain He said: “If thou 
doest well, shalt thou not be accepted?” So 
we may learn that “sacrifice” apart from well 
doing was never acceptable to God. Therefore 
sacrifice, in its full sense, definitely includes re- 
sisting evil. With every right act, with every 
good motive, assuredly follows temptation; if the 
devil cannot wholly hinder a good work, he 
spares no pains to mar it on the wheels, that it 

may become a vessel of less usefulness. 

That which is complete, must contain the ful- 
ness of all it is to represent. Christ, in the 
fulness of time, was sent from God fully to re- 
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present God in his fulness of love and mercy, 
no less than his righteousness and judgment. 
If there is no penalty attached to a law, there 
can be no fear of transgressing the law. Hence, 
without righteousness and judgment, all would 
be lawlessness.. Further, if men could them- 
selves atone or make satisfaction for one sin, 
they could atone for all at any time. Sin would 
be free without limitation, when man himself 
conld atone at any time; man would be inde- 
pendent. But now, the nearer we approach 
God’s holiness, the clearer is our sight and sense 
of our entirely dependent, stripped and naked 
condition : thus bringing the creature into subjec- 
tion to himself. God is never the author of 
confusion ; but of peace;—but peace is never 
attained but through sacrifices innumerable. 
The sacrifice made for us without, was a whole 
life of sacrifice, exemplifying the continual con- 
flict between light and darkness, culminating 
in the death upon the cross. 

Oh, that this one lesson might but be im- 
pressed upon the mind of the serious reader ; 
that, believing in God, in the complete meaning 
of the phrase, is one continual present attitude 
to God, the mind and spirit in continual felt 
fellowship with God! As the devil cannot rest, 
however fruitless his efforts may be, he will 
tempt, he will afflict; but to be tempted and 
afflicted, includes, oh, how much work: to sub- 
due, to control, to think, and to pray is work ; 
every mental effort is work. We thus work be- 
cause we believe;—therefore faith and work are 
inseparable in the Divine dispensation of grace. 
Spiritual life depends upon it as much as the 
natural life and health on food and work. “It is 
my meat to do, the will of Him who sent me.” 
There is nothing insignificant in the Divine 
economy of grace; neither is there anything 
burdensome to the truly awakened soul ; every 
yoke is easy, every burden is light. The burden 
of the word of the Lord is only against sin— 
the sacrifice for sin, in its complete sense, brings 
peace. Therefore Christ’s burden is light ;— 
Christ’s death upon the cross of Calvary was 
the completion of his atoning sacrifice for the 
sins of the whole world —embracing all. There- 
fore, to as many as receive Him in his complete- 
ness, to them He gives power to become the sons 
of God. This atonement includes his universal 
enlightenment, He being the true Light, &c. 

“God, having of old time spoken to the 
fathers in the prophets by divers portions and 
in divers manners, hath at the end of these days 
spoken unto us in his Son.” This language has 
its two-fold application. First, its literal out- 
ward fulfilment, as testified of by the Apostle. 
Second, its spiritual, progressive development 


in our individual experience of knowing “ sin | 


to rule from Adam to Moses:” the age of child- 
hood; and ob, with how many that kind of 
childhood lasts through life, that our natural 
likes and dislikes are judge supreme in all our 
acts, even in Church discipline—the true Light 
all the time shining in the darkness with its un- 
seen powerful effect in constraining and restrain- 
ing, although we be ignorant of it, unbelieving, 
disobedient to Him that worketh all and in all. 
“ All that makes manifest is light;” It is Christ, 
the mediator between God and man, that acts 
and moves: the second Adam became a life- 
giving Spirit, as all things are not only created 
by Him, but exist by Him. Man can never 
become anything beyond what his god-given 
faculties can be developed to attain to. The 
performance of the sacrificial law, under its own 
dispensation and in its strictest rigor, could not 
give peace even to David when he sinned; for, 


in his 51st Psalm, he cries out, ‘‘ Create in mea 
clean heart, and renew a right spirit within 
me,” &e. 

If this was the experience of him who looked 
forward to Christ’s death and suffering with 
prophetic vision, is there more leniency toward 
sin now? “ The law could not make the comers 
unto it perfect ; but what the law could not do, 
being weak,” (as continually exemplified even 
by David committing actual sin to-day and re- 
penting to-morrow,) God did, by sending his 
own Son, whom it behooved to be made like 
unto his brethren, that He might be a merciful 
and faithful High Priest in things pertaining to 
God, to make propitiation for the sins of the 
pape. (To be continued.) 

A TWILIGHT STORY. 
“ Auntie, will you tell a story?” said my little niece 
of three, 
As the early winter twilight fell around us silently, 
So I answered to her pleading: “Once, when I was 
very small, 
With my papa and my mamma I went out to make a 


And a lady, pleased to see us, gave me quite a large 
bouquet, 

Which J carried homeward proudly, smiling all along 
the way. 


“ Soon I met two other children, clad in rags and sad 
of face, 

Who grew strangely, wildly joyous, as I neared their 
standing- place. 

’Twas so good to see the flowers! ‘Give us one,—oh, 
one!’ they cried, 

But I passed them without speaking; left them with 
their wish denied. 

Yet the mem’ry of their asking haunted me by night 
and day. 

‘Give us one!’ I heard them saying, even in my mirth- 
ful play. 


“ Still I mourn, because in childhood I refused to give 
a flower ; 

Did not make those others happy when I had it in 
my power.” 

Suddenly I ceased my story. Tears were in my niece's 
eyes— 

Tears of tenderness and pity—while she planned a 
sweet surprise : 

“T will send a flower to-morrow to those little children 
dear.” 

Could I tell her that their childhood had been gone 
this many a year? 

—Mary J. Porter, in Harper's Bazaar. 


sesamiae 
HE CHOSE THIS PATH FOR THEE. 


T. H. WILLSON. 


He chose this path for thee, 
No feeble chance, no hard, relentless fate, 
But love, his love, hath placed thy footsteps here. 
He knew the way was rough and desolate, 
Knew how thy heart would often sink with fear; 
Yet tenderly He whispered, “ Child, I see 

This path is best for thee.” 


He chose this path for thee, 

Though well He knew sharp thorns would tear thy 
feet ; 

Knew how the brambles would obstruct the way; 
Knew all the hidden dangers thou would’st meet ; 
Knew how thy faith would falter day by day, 
And still the whisper echoed, “‘ Yes I see 

This path is best for thee.” 


He chose this path for thee, 
And well he knew that thou must tread alone 
Its gloomy vales and ford each flowing stream ; 
Knew how thy bleeding heart would sobbing moan, 
“ Dear Lord, to wake and find it all a dream.” 
Love scanned it all, yet still could say, “I see 
This path is best for thee.” 


He chose this path for thee, 
What need’st thou more? This sweeter truth to know 
That all along these strange bewildering ways, 
O’er rocky steeps, and where dark rivers flow, 
His loving arms will bear thee “all the days.” 
A few steps more and thou thyself shalt see 

This path is best for thee. 

— Union Signal. 
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The Proper Use of Wealth. 


The article from the pen of Andrew Carnegie 
under the caption “Gospel of Wealth,” has 
attracted attention on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and elicited criticisms, generally favorable, from 
some of the most eminent statesmen, divines 
and philanthropists of the world. 

Some of A. Carnegie’s positions will be briefly 
stated. They are intended to apply to million- 
aires who control a large surplus, and only in a 
limited degree to those who possess a mere 
competence. 

“There are but three modes in which surplus 
wealth can be disposed of. It can be left to 
heirs, or bequeathed for public purposes, or 
administered by its possessor during life.” The 
first is pronounced to be most injudicious. 
When left to the oldest son it is that the vanity 
of the parents may be gratified by the thought 
that his name and title may be transmitted to 
succeeding generations. “If great fortunes are 
left to children from affection it is misguided 
affection. Children should not be so burdened. 
Moderate sources of income may bé provided 
for the wife and daughters, and very moderate 
allowances, if any, for the sons. It is no longer 
questionable that great sums bequeathed often 
work more for the injury than the good of the 
recipients.” 

As an illustration that appears pertinent, 
the writer will state that some years ago he was 
in company with a number of the old residents 
of Pittsburg who had been canvassing the 
history of the wealthy families of that city, and 
the conclusion was that only an average of one 
in thirty of the sons of such families who in- 
herited wealth were able to retain it and become 

useful members of society. Most of them be- 
came idle drones addicted to vicious - habits. 
This result is not surprising, for the most 
powerful stimulus to industry, sobriety and 
economy is removed from the sons of the rich. 

Carnegie’s second mode of disposing of 
wealth by bequests for public uses, is considered 
igalicable to those who are contented to wait 
until they are dead before becoming of any use 
tothe world. “No man is to be extolled for 
doing that which he cannot help doing. He 
would not have left it at all, if he could have 
taken it with him.” 

It is recommended that the State should tax 
estates heavily at death to mark its condemna- 
tion of the selfish millionaire’s unworthy life ; 
beginning at nothing upon moderate sums; and 
lncreasing even to fifty per cent. on the million- 
aire’s hoard. 

The last and best use of wealth is for the 
possessor to administer it himself during his life, 
and the duty of the man of wealth is tersely 
expressed by Carnegie. 

“First, to set an example of modest, unosten- 
tatious living, shunning display or extravagance; 
to provide moderately for the legitimate wants 
of those dependent upon him; and after doing 
80, to consider all surplus revenues which come 
to him simply as trust funds, which he is called 
upon to administer, and strictly bound as a 
matter of duty to administer in the manner 
which, in his judgment, is best calculated to 
produce the most beneficial results for the com- 
munity ; the man of wealth thus becoming the 
mere trustee and agent for his poorer brethren, 
bringing to their service his superior wisdom, 
experience, and ability to administer, doing for 
them better than they could do for themselves.” 

The practice of indiscriminate charity is 
strongly condemned, and the assertion made 
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that it were better for mankind that the mil- 
lions of the rich were thrown into the sea than 
so spent as to encourage the drunken, the sloth- 
ful and the unworthy; also that nine hundred 
and fifty dollars out of every one thousand usu- 
ally expended in charity is spent unwisely. The 
only proper charity is to help those who will 
help themselves, to assist but never to do all, 
“alms-giving more frequently rewards vice than 
relieves virtue.” 
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I am glad to be able to tell you that I am 


living in very rich conceptions of heaven, of its 
blessedness, of the happiness of its people, and 
of Christ their living head.” 


My Protege.—A True Incident. 


BY LEIGH YOUNGE. 


My wanderings not long ago led me to a cer- 



















tain State capital, where I spent some time vis- 
iting under the shadow of the prison walls. The 
great, high stone building obstructed the sun- 
light from house and garden, and cast its shadow 
far and wide over hearts and homes in all 
parts of the country. A pitiful sight it was to 
see those inmates passing back and forth at 
their work, shut in, not by the hand of God, 
but by their own act. 

But, however justice may demand expiation, 
one’s heart must be made of adamant if he does 
not feel for the sorrow that is inclosed behind 
those bolts and bars. It wasin the spring-time, 
when the resurrection is everywhere going on, 
when the earth begins to bud and blossom, and 
the new life is springing in one’s veins, I was 
walking in the grounds inhaling the sweet 
breath that the violets bring, when turning a 
corner of the house I saw a workman busy with 
his tools. He was setting the steps for the side 
veranda, and the odor of the freshly-turned 
earth was sweet and spring-like. 


“The day is not far distant when the man 
who dies leaving behind him millions of avail- 
able wealth, which was free for him to admin- 
ister during his life, will pass away unwept, 
unhonored and unsung, no matter to what use 
he leaves the dross which he cannot take with 
him. Of such as these the public verdict will 
then be: The man who dies thus rich, dies dis- 
graced.”— Church Union. 





The Christian Cynosure in a recent number 
publishes a letter written by Dr. James C. Jack- 
son, of North Adams, Mass., to his friend Grace 
W. Clark, of Detroit, which contains some sen- 
timents that may suggest profitable reflection 
to our readers. We copy from it the fullow- 
ing paragraph :— 

“T am glad whenever I think of it that I have 
lived, and that by the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ I have been able to live for others. I 


have not a consciousness in a single instance of 
having sought to live at the expense of another 
person. It has always given me more delight 
and greater comfort to live for others than to 
live for myself, and to give my time and strength 
to others at my own expense, rather than to 
save my strength to others’ loss. Still under a 
close review of my life of the way in which I 
have spent it and the results which visibly have 
come from it, were I able to begin it over again 
with the benefits of my past experience, I would 
never live as I have lived. I would start out 
on and after a plan marked by a very much 
greater simplicity of personal habits and asso- 
ciations. I would make my body to hold a sub- 
jected relation to my spirit; I would eat, drink, 
work, sleep after such form and manner as 
would give me freedom of action. I would have 
time and place and opportunity for communion 
with Jesus Christ, and through him, and through 
him alone, with God, and through him inter- 
mediately with his Saints in Light, and through 
him communally with my fellow-men. To do 
this I might have to wear clothes as plain and 
unfashionable as he wore ; and I might have to 
become a wandering evangelist, going about 
and proclaiming glad tidings; or I might be 
located in a house and very comfortably situa- 
ted; or I might be like a hermit in his cave or 
cell. How my conditions might be would have 
to be determined by the effects which they 
would be likely to have on my liberty of person, 
and the influence upon my growth in the Divine 
life, for in my present conceptions of life, a life 
of bodily indulgence, of large worldly minded- 
ness, of intense personal selfishness, is not worth 
the having. When one has enjoyed it and it 
has passed, there is no pleasure in its recollections 
nor no comfort in its memory. It is a cheat, a 
falsity, a wretched dream. It gives no satisfac- 
tion. Human experience in this direction is 
uniform in its testimony. So were I to begin 
life over again, knowing what I know, I would 
start out to win my crown on a basis of endeavor 


originating in entirely different conceptions of 


what life to a human spirit ought to be, might 
be, can be. 


“Tt is good to work out-of-doors such a day 


as this, is it not?” I said to him; “it isashame 
for one to stay in-doors this delightful weather.” 


But as I spoke my eye fell on the striped garb 
he wore, which proclaimed that he was come 


from behind those high stone walls, and I could 
have bitten my tongue for the want of tact in 


my address. 
Leaning his arm on his axe, and looking up 


at the blue arch above us, he said, sadly: “Ay, 


madam, the smell of the fields is sweet, but you 
can never know how sweet until you are shut 
away from it. I would that I might be out-of- 
doors; I should not mind what or how hard the 
work was;”’ and with one last glance at the 
mountains which girt in the little town he 
turned again to his hammering. 

“How much longer have you to serve, my 
poor fellow?” I asked. 

“Ah, madam,” he answered, “ mine was a life 
sentence.” 

“A life sentence!” I gasped in horror, as I 
looked at the young, strong, firmly-knit figure 
before me, and thought of his going from youth 
to middle life, then down to old age, inside those 
prison walls. i 

“Tt is not the work I mind,” he continued, as 
if glad of some one to whom he could speak; 
“one can bear it through the day-time; but to 
lie in your cell through the long hours of the 
night, hear the bells strike for the hours, and 
know that life holds nothing else for you, that 
there is no hope until God gives you release at 
last, after long years it may be, that is what 
makes it so hard to bear.” 

Involuntarily I held out my hand to him, for 
I could not speak. He grasped it heartily, the 
dull monotony of his tone changed, while the 
settled melancholy on his face brightened as he 
said, in a voice tremulous with emotion: 

“ God bless you for your kind words, the first 
I have heard for many a day.” 

Just then Captain Tyler turned the corner, 
and the prisoner instantly turned to his work. 

“Can nothing be done for him?” I asked the 
captain in the evening. 

“ No,” he said; “ nothing now; it was an ag- 
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structures forming the headquarters of large 
landed estates, are semi-fortifications, capable of 
a stout defence against roving banditti, who 
have long been the dread and curse of the coun- 
try, and are not yet obliterated. These struc- 
tures are sometimes surrounded by a moat, the 
angles being protected by turrets pierced for 


musketry. 


As in Continental Spain, the population live 
mostly in villages, for mutual protection, being 


compelled to walk long distances to work in 
the fields at seed-time and harvest. The own- 
ers of the large haciendas, we were told, seldom 
live upon them. Like the landlords of Ireland, 
they are a body of absentees, mostly wealthy 
men who make their homes with their families 
in the City of Mexico—some even living in 
Europe—entrusting the management of their 
large estates to well paid superintendents.— 
There are not a few Americans thus employed 
by Mexican owners, who are prompt to recog- 
nize good executive ability in such a position, 


and value their estates only for the amount of 


income they can realize from them. A hacienda 
ten or fifteen miles square, is not considered ex- 
traordinary as to size, and there are many twice 
as large. The proprietorship of these haciendas 
dates back to the old Spanish times when Mex- 
ieo was under the viceroys. Little can be hoped 
for as to improvement in the condition of the 
poor peons of the country, until these immense 
estates are broken up and divided into small 
available farms, which may be owned and op- 
erated by them for their sole benefit.—Aztec 


Tand. 





1 Items. 


lottery Playing.—A citizen of Baltimore who 
held several positions of trust, committed suicide 
afew days ago. He took his life to escape dis- 
grace, as SO many others have recently done. Hav- 
ing excellent credit, he had borrowed money ex- 
tensively. As secretary of certain building associ- 
ations he was permitted to have sole charge of their 
financial affairs, on account of his reputation for 
integrity. Recent investigation shows that his ac- 
counts are short to the amount of $100,000. The 
money stolen belonged largely to poor people. He 
was a member of some church and interested in 
religious organizations. A note addressed to his 
wife has been found, which contains the following: 

“Dear Wife and Children: I have made you all 
unhappy through this horrible lottery playing. I 
call God to witness, that I alone am the guilty one. 
always thought that I would win a few thousand 
dollars, and thereby be able to pay my liabilities. 
God be merciful to you. I warn every one against 
lottery playing. This is my last word. You and 
the endinane take everything that is mine and di- 
vide it up among yourselves.” 


Fighting Christians — A Stumbling-block to the 
Jews’ Convincement.—Exception has been-taken in 
some quarters to an article in The Independent, by 
the good friend of the Indians, Elaine Goodale, 
relative to engagement in war. As many others 
before her have done, some of them great fighting 
men, she characterizes it as “wholesale murder.” 
Untutored South Sea Islanders don’t know what to 
make of the disparity between the doctrine and 
practice upon this subject of many people who 
come among them bearing the Christian name. To 
the Jews also this strange disagreement is probably 
the great stumbling-block. A guest in my house a 
few days ago, referring to this subject, said that she 
lately heard a widely travelled Christian woman 
tell how she had recently met some Jews in a city 
of Georgia, who scouted at the idea of Jesus Christ 
being the Messiah, the Prince of Peace. They 
believed that since his advent there had been more 
wars than before; and they felt sure that were He 
indeed the Prince of Peace, his followers would 
convert their swords, guns, cannon and other mur- 
derous weapons into instruments of husbandry and 


some of their prominent members, and the fail- 


tools of useful purpose—and war would cease from 
off the earth. Shall we keep on sighing for that 
promised age when “war shall be no more,” or 
shall we take up the cross in this regard, and help 
it on to its righteous fruition? While good men 
continued to keep their brothers in bondage, and 
to declare that “temperate drinking is safe,” 
drunkards multiplied and slavery remained se- 
curely intrenched. Will wars and fightings be 
banished while Christians continue to vote the 
supplies of war, and to hotly aver that they will 
fight to the death against insult and for their as- 
serted rights? “ My Kingdom is not of this world: 
if my Kingdom were of this world, then would 
my servants fight.”—Josiah W. Leeds, in The Chris- 
tian Stateaman, 

The Kaiser's Peace Speech.—Very gratifying to 
the friends of peace, everywhere, was the speech 
delivered by the Emperor of Germany at the Guild- 
hall of London, when he said, amid enthusiastic 
cheers: “ My aim is, above all, the maintenance of 
peace. For peace alone can give the confidence 
which is necessary to the healthy development of 
science, of art, and of trade. Only so long as peace 
reigns are we at liberty to bestow our earnest 
thoughts upon the great problems, the solution of 
which, in fairness and equity, I consider the most 
prominent duty of our time. You may, therefore, 


rest assured that I shall continue to do my best to 
maintain and constantly increase the good relations 
between Germany and the other nations, and that 
[ shall always be found ready to unite with you 
and them in a common labor for peaceful progress, 
friendly intercourse, and the advancement of civi- 
lization.””— Herald of Peace. 
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The editor has had occasion recently to ex- 
amine the correspondence between the Yearly 
Meetings of Philadelphia and Maryland (now 
Baltimore) during the early and middle por- 
tions of last century; and it has been both in- 


teresting and instructive. The Friends in Ma- 
ryland appear to have been sensible of their 
weak condition, growing out of the decease of 


ure of many others to come up in a faithful 
support of our principles and testimonies. In 
this situation, those who felt the weight of the 
burthens of the Church, were glad to avail them- 
selves of the sympathy and moral support of a 
neighboring Yearly Meeting, much larger in 
number of members and of individuals baptized 
into a living concern for the prosperity of Truth. 
These, on their part, were honestly concerned to 
strengthen their weaker brethren, and to en- 
courage them to labor for the removal of what- 
ever might hinder the prosperity of the Church. 

For many years the laws of the Province of 
Maryland required the taxpayers to contribute 
annually forty lbs. of tobacco for every taxable 
person, for the support of ministers belonging 
to the Church of England. In the weakened 
state of our Church, many of its members com- 
plied with this regulation, influenced, probably 
by the desire to avoid trouble, or the penalties 
which might result from the non-observance of 
the law. 

Frequent references to this subject are con- 
tained in these epistles, and Friends of Phila- 
delphia were not wanting in their efforts to stir 
up their brethren to increased zeal in maintain- 
ing their testimony against the antichristian 
yoke of tithes—a testimony “founded on the 
precepts of Christ, the doctrine of the apostles, 
and the nature and tenor of the Gospel dispen- 
sation.” Yet this was done, not in a fault-find- 
ing spirit, but with charity and brotherly love. 






























































The difficulties on the frontiers of the Prov- 
inces, growing out of the French and Indian 
wars, soon after the middle of the century, ap- 
pears to have awakened a renewed examination 
as to whether Friends had avoided settling on 
any lands for which the Indians had not been 


justly and fully paid ; and this subject was one 


which claimed some space in this correspond- 
ence. 

The rise of a testimony against slavery among 
their own members, led the writers of the epistles 
from the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to call 
the attention of these Southern brethren to the 
essential iniquity of holding their fellow-men in 
life-long bondage; and for several years, there 
are many edifying wr on this important 


subject in the epistles from both of the Yearly 


Meetings. 

The growing disputes with the mother coun- 
try, which led to the war of the Revolution, 
called forth cautions against becoming entangled 
in associations which endangered the faithful 
support of our peaceful principles. 

hus this series of letters furnishes a bird’s- 
eye view of the principal concerns which press- 
ed on the minds of the burthen-bearers in our 
Society during that period; and show in a 
pleasing manner the watchful care that was 
felt to help each other in the support of our 
testimonies, and to extend caution as to those 
points where danger might be approaching. 
That the correspondence was helpful and useful, 
we have no doubt; and its perusal awakened 
the desire that the time might soon arrive when 
the obstructions which have latterly interfered 
with the maintenance of such intercourse be- 
tween our own Yearly Meeting and other bodies 
holding the same principles, might be so far re- 
moved that we might again be helpful to each 


other in this way. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Strates-—The Census Bureau has issued a 
bulletin giving the assessed value of real and personal 
property in the United States. This showed the total 
assessed value in 1890 was $24,249,589,804, an increase 


since 1880 of $7,346,596,261, an amount equivalent to 


the true value of all the property as returned by the 
census of 1850. The absolute wealth of the nation is 
estimated at $62,610,000,000, or $1000 per capita, as 
against $870 per capita in 1880. 

The Secretary of the Interior has instructed the 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs to direct Agent Der- 


mott, of the Union Indian Agency, of the Indian Ter- 
ritory, to seize all packages of beer that may be shipped 
into the Indian country and turn them over to the 
United States Marshal to be libelled, as provided in 
the Revised Statutes. This action was taken upon 
information that a carload of beer was about to be 
shipped to McAlester, Choctaw Nation, under a recent 
decision by Judge Bryant, in Texas, that malt liquors 
may be lawfully introduced and sold in the Indian 
country. 

A despatch from Dr. W. H. Burk, of the Public 
Ledger, who accompanied the Peary polar expedi- 
tion, announces the arrival of the Kile at St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, on her return voyage. Lieutenant 
Peary, whose leg had been broken, was left with his 
wife and five companions in winter quarters at McCor- 
mick’s Bay, Murchison’s Sound. All on board the 
Kite were well, and the scientists brought home with 
them large collections of the flora and fauna of Green- 
land. 

A despatch from Midland, Texas, says that the first 
experiment with General Degrenforth’s rain-making 
balloon was a complete success. Heavy rain im- 
mediately followed the explosions of dynamite in the 
air. 

The New York Voice of the 20th instant, says :— 
“Week before last there were over 20 brutal and 
blood-curdling murders and homicides committed by 
drunken men in this country. Nine murders a week 
is the average number due directly to whiskey for 
the year 1890, as admitted by a leading liquor paper, 
the Chicago‘ Champion.” And yet the Prohibitionists 
are blamed for ‘agitating’ the liquor question. It 
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looks as though it didn’t require much agitating to 
keep it before the public.” 

A scheme has been formulated at Columbia, South 
Carolina, and endorsed by the Alliance, for the organi- 
zation of trusts throughout the cotton belt to hold for 
one year a third of the crop, and so keep the supply 
for this year down to about 6,500,000 bales, and con- 
sequently bring the price up to 10 cents a pound, instead 
of 6, the present average. 

After “the most exciting and vituperative campaign 
ever known” there, Staunton, Virginia, voted last 
week for license by 92 majority. Four years ago 
license had a majority of 97. 

H. W. Patton has returned to San Diego, California, 
from a trip of exploration to determine the source of 
the overflow, in the desert lake, at Salton. He says 
the water comes from the Colorado River, through a 
break in the banks, 17 miles south of Yuma, in Mexi- 
can territory, and that the lake will be permanent, 
bringing under cultivation an immense amount of 
territory hitherto unproductive. 

Heavy falls of rain on the 23d and 24th instants 
caused disastrous floods in the Schuylkill Valley. 
Great damage was done to railroad and other property 
in the vicinity of Reading, and in that city many 
houses were inundated. There were serious washouts 
onthe Lebanon Valley and Columbia Railroads. The 
total loss in Berks County is estimated at $250,000. 
Much damage was also done by rainstorms in Cum- 
berland, Montgomery, Bucks, Lehigh and Chester 
Counties. 

A most disastrous and terrible accident occurred in 
Park Place, near Greenwich Street, New York City, 
on the afternoon of the 22nd instant. At that time 
the street was filled with hurrying people and heavily- 
laden wagons and trucks, Suddenly the walls of a 
large building collapsed, and the whole structure was 
soon in ruins, burying a large number of people in the 
débris, which took fire. Up to one o’clock on the 
morning of the 26th, forty-nine bodies had been re- 
moved, thirty-seven of which were identified. The 
cause of the occurrence is not known, but faulty con- 
struction of the building is suspected to have predis- 
posed, and the jar of heavy machinery to have ex- 
cited it. 

Deaths reported in this city last week were 429, which 
is 103 less than last week, and 14 more than the cor- 
responding week last year. Of the foregoing, 217 were 
males and 212 females; 141 were under one year of 
age: 51 died of cholera infantum ; 45o0f consumption ; 
35 of heart disease; 29 of marasmus; 19 of typhoid 
fever ; 16 of old age ; 16 of convulsions; 15 of inanition ; 
14 of pneumonia; 13 of Bright’s disease; 12 of inflam- 
mation of the brain, and 11 of inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 44’s, reg., 100; coupon, 101; 4’s, 
1173; currency 6’s, 109 a 118. 

Corron was quiet and rather weak, at 8% cts. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

Frerep.— Winter bran, in bulk, $17.00 a $17.50; 
spring bran, in bulk, $16.00 a $16.50. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $4.00 a 
$4.25; do. do., extras, $4.25 a $4.50; No. 2 winter 
family, $4.50 a $4.75; Pennsylvania, roller, straight, 
$4.75 a $5.15; Western winter, clear, $4.75 a $5.00; 
do. do., straight, $5.00 a $5.25; winter patent, new, 
$5.25 a $5.60 Minnesota, clear, $4.62 a $5.10; do., 
straight, $5.10 a $5.35; do, patent, $5.40 a $6.00. 
Rye flour was in moderate supply and firm, at $5.00 
per barrel for choice Pennsy]vania. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, $1.11 a $1.11}. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 77 a 78 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 42 a 424 cts. 

3EEF CATTLE.—Extras, none here; good, 5} a 54 
cts.; medium, 43 a 5} cts. ; fair, 44 a 43 cts.; common, 4a 
4} cts.; culls, 3} a 4} cts.; Texans, 3} a 43 cts.; fat 
cows, 23 a 3} cts. 

SHEEP AND LAmns.—Extra, 5 a 5} cts.; good, 4} a 
4} cts.; medium, 4 a 4} cts.; common, 3} a 3} cts.; 
culls, 2} a 3 cts.; lambs, 4} a 63 cts. 

HoGs.—Choice Western, 84 a 8} cts.; other grades, 
7} a 8 cts. 

ForEIGN.—Queen Victoria, shortly after reviewing 
the French fleet at Spithead, on the 21st inst., caused 
a congratulatory message to be sent to President Car- 
not, of France, to which the latter returned a cour- 
teous and grateful acknowledgment. 

Intelligence was received in Paris on the 20th inst. 
of a terrible hurricane, which devastated the island of 
Martinique. Later advices say that 340 persons per- 
ished, without counting the shipwreck liabilities. The 
bulk of the shipping having been lost, the Governor 
has permitted foreign vessels to engage in coast trade 
in order to supply the needs of the inhabitants. 


Despatches received in Calcutta from Rangoon, the 
capital of British Burmah, state that the harvest pros- 
pects almost throughout Burmah are of the gloomiest 
description. 

The Correspondent, a semi-official German newspaper 
announced on the 18th inst. that the intention of the 
Government to use wheat in making bread for the 
army is an important advance in a deliberate policy, 
the object of which is to make Germany more inde- 
pendent than hitherto of foreign countries in regard 
to economic interests. 

The Correspondent adds, significantly: “ Although 
the Russian rye prohibition was, perhaps, really 
prompted by a bad harvest, it is not impossible that 
at a future date political reasons might dictate similar 
measures.” 

An ancient garment, claimed by Catholics to be the 
coat of our Saviour, is now on exhibition at Freves. 
Great numbers of invalids and others are visiting the 
city, expecting to derive benefit, spiritual or physical, 
from "proximity to the supposed sacred garment. A 
despatch from Freves of the 23rd inst., says: One 
hundred thousand persons have already arrived to 
see the Holy Coat. Processions of pilgrims, chanting 
as they march, are continually passing through the 
streets, from four o’clock in the morning until mid- 
night. The varied types of national dress contribute 
to the striking scene. The authorities have converted 
every available building into a temporary food and 
shelter depot, where the lowest possible prices are 
charged. Besides, every householder in the town is 
catering to visitors. The regular hotels complain 
that they are deprived of business. 

At midnight on the 18th inst., a cloudburst occurred 
near Botzen, Austria. The water loosened an aval- 
anche. The railway was destroyed for many miles. 
The cloudburst over the mountains flooded the low- 
lands and converted a mountain stream into a torrent, 
which swept through the village of Kollman, carying 
away people and cattle, and destroying half the houses 
in the place. The floods extended over both sides of 
the mountains. Six hundred cubic metres of stone 
have been hurled down the mountains a distance of 
700 metres. Three hundred men are employed in 
diverting the water. Sixty bodies have been recov- 
ered, all horribly disfigured, and have been buried in 
rugs, sacks, &c., owing to a lack of coffins. 

A despatch from Samaracand, capital of the prov- 
ince of Zerafshan, Asiatic Russia, states that Captain 
Barchewski, the explorer, has arrived there from an 
expedition into Eastern Bokarha. The captain re- 
ports that he there discovered large deposits of gold, 
lead and iron, and says that petroleum springs in 
abundance are to be met with in the same region. 

A Panama despatch says the Venezuelan Congress 
has rejected the reciprocity treaty proposed by the 
United States. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received from Henry B. Leeds, Agent, N. J., $6, 
being $2 each for I. Powell Leeds, and Isaac L. 
Roberts, vol. 65, and $2 for Jones Yerkes, to No. 9, 
vol. 66; from George Haines, Jr., N. J., $2, vol. 65; 
from Christy Davis, Cal., $2, vol. 65; from James S. 
Newbold, Pa., $2, vol. 65; from James F. Reid, Pa., 
$2, vol. 65; from Sarah Huestis, Agent, O., $22, being 
$2 each for Harmon Rhodes, Elizabeth Bowman, Edna 
Dean, Thomas Ward, Belinda H. Schofield, Hannah 
A. Vanlaw, Amy John, Fleming Crew, Eliza Smith, 
Ann Smith and David Smith, vol. 65; from Mary J. 
Foster, R. L., $2, vol. 65; from Caroline Bell, Ind., $2, 
vol. 65; from Mark H. Buzby, N. J., $2, vol. 65; from 
Ellis Haines, Pa., $2, vol. 65; from Benjamin Sharpless, 
Pa., $2, vol. 65; from Sallie A. Armor, Del., $2, vol. 
65; from Abraham Cowgill, Cal., $8, being $2 each 
for himself, Caroline Cope, Zeno C. Taber and Allen 
T. Lee, vol. 65; from David Wallace, O., $2, vol. 65; 
from Davis H. Forsythe, for Lewis Forsythe, Pa., 
$2, vol. 65; from Seth Shaw, Agent, O., $28, being 
$2 each for himself, Theophilus Morlan, Benjamin 
Harrison, Phebe Ellyson, Nathan Kirk, Abner All- 
man, Sinah Hall, Jesse Edgerton, Nathan M. Black- 
burn, Hannah Blackburn, Charles Blackburn, Job 
Huestis, Jonathan Blackburn and Daniel Blackburn, 
vol. 65; from Jonathan Eldridge, Pa., $2, vol. 65, 
and for Mary Eldridge, $2, vol. 65; from Louisa C. 
Ray, O., $2, vol. 65; from Elizabeth B. Taylor, W. 
Phila., $2, vol. 65; from Josiah W. Cloud, N. J., $2, 
vol. 65; from Susan T. Clement, N. J., $2, vol. 65; 
from James C. Chappell, N. C., $2, vol. 65; from Ann 
Gibbons, loa., $2, vol. 65; from Sarah T. House, Pa., 
$2, vol. 65; from David Heston, Fkf’d, $2, vol. 65; 
from Eliza G. Sheffield, Conn., $2, vol. 65, and for 
Nathaniel Green, R. 1, $2, vol. 65; from Oliver 


Miller, O., $2, vol. 65; from Mary Downing, Del., $2, 
vol. 65; from William J. Jenks, W. Phila., $2, yol, 
65; from Joseph Eastburn, Pa., $2, vol. 65; from Sarah 
C. Roberts, Pa., $2, vol. 65; from Joshua H. Ballin 
N.J., $2, vol. 65, and for Edward H. Jones, $2, vol. 65: 
from J — Pennell, Pa, $2, vol. 65, and for Elizabeth 
C, Yarnall, $2, vol. 65; from Anna P. Chambers, Pa, 
$2, vol. 65; from Iver Oleson, Ioa., $2, vol. 65: from 
Parker Hall, Agent, O., $40, being $2 each for himself, 
Mary T. Hall, Hannah Mary Matson, Louis Taber, 
John W. Smith, Nathan R. Smith, Robert Smith, 
Joseph P. Binns, J. Hervey Binns, Thomas H. Binns, 
Joseph P. Lupton, Ellwood D,. Whinery, Gilbert 
McGrew, Richard Ashton, William Atkinson, Josiah 
Hall, Lewis Hall, Joseph Hall, and Nathan L. Hall, 
vol. 65, and $2 for Ellwood Thomas, to No. 14, vol, 
66 ; from Daniel Packer, N. J., $2, vol. 65; from M 

R. Deacon, Pa., $2, vol. 65; from Dr. James E. Rh 

Pa., $2, vol. 65; from Edward Michener, Pa., $2, vol, 
65; from Luna Otis Stanley, Agent, Ind., $10, bein 
$2 each for Joel W. Hodson, Cyrus Osborn, Mary M, 
Frazier, William C. Stanley and Ruth Hadley, vol. 65; 
from Sarah Lloyd, Phila., $2, vol. 65; from Florence 
M. Collins, Fkf’d $2, vol. 65; from James E. Meloney, 
Pa., $2, vol. 65; from William Matlack, N. J., $2, 
vol. 65; from Joseph Kirk, O., $2, vol.65; from John 
Tatum, Phila., $2, vol. 65; from Jesse W. Taylor, Phila, 

2, vol. 65; from Henry H. Ellyson, loa., $2, vol. 65; 
from Sarah B. DeCou, N. J., $2, vol. 65; from Peter 
Thomson, Gtn., $2, vol. 65; from Caleb Hoopes, Pa, 
$2, vol. 65, and for Benjamin P. Hoopes, $2, vol. 65; 
from Jeremiah Miles, Ore., $2, vol. 65; from Henry 
Newton, England, 10 shillings, vol. 65; from Daniel 
Pickard, England, £3, being 10 shillings each for him- 
self, Lucy W. Walker, Anna Moorhouse, John Wood, 
William Knowles and Steplien Cumberland, vol. 65; 
from Samuel L. Smedley, Jr., Pa., $2, vol. 65, and for 
William P. Smedley, $2, vol. 65; from Abraham 
Gibbons, Pa., $8.50, being $2 each for himself, Penrose 
Maule and Brinton P. Cooper, Penna., and $2.50 for 
Marian G. Beeman, England, vol. 65; from Barzillai 
French O., per George Blackburn, Agent, $2, vol. 65; 
from Mercy Cope, O., $2, vol. 65; from Joshua Branting- 
ham, Agent, O., $18, being $2 each for Joshua Coppock, 
Jos. Masters, Jonathan Dean, Joseph Stratton, Barclay 
Stratton, Griffith Deweese, Cyrus Brantingham, Geo, 
G. Megrail, and Lousina Harris, vol. 65; from Samuel 
A. Willits, N. J., $2, vol. 65; from Sarah P. Darnell, 
N. J., $6, being $2 each for herself, Julianna N. Powell 
and Samuel Haines, vol. 65; from Rebecca K. Masters, 
W. Phila., $2, vol. 65; from Joseph J. Hopkins, Pa, 
$2, vol. 65; from Robert P. Gifford, R. I., $2, vol. 65; 
from Edwin A. Hoopes, Pa., $2, vol. 65 ; from Thomas 
Woolman, Phila., $2, vol. 65; from John M. Sheppard, 
Pa., $2, vol. 65; from Elizabeth C. Cooper, Pa., per 
Clarkson Moore, Agent, $2, vol. 65. 

Bas Remittances received after 4 o'clock on Third-day 

will not appear in the Receipts wntil the following week. 


NOTICES. 

Westtown Boarpinc Scuoon.—The Fall and Win- 
ter Term of 1891-92 will begin Ninth Month 1, 1891. 
Parents and others who intend to send children to the 
School, will please make immediate application to 

ZeEBEDEE HAtnes, Sup’t, Westtown, Penna. 


Frienps’ Lisrary.— During the Seventh and 
Eighth Months, the Library will be open on Fifth- 
day afternoons, from 3 to 6 o’clock. 


Frienps’ SeLect Scnoon, PHILADELPHIA. — The 
Winter Term will begin Ninth Month 14th, 1891. A 
plications-for the admission of pupils should be made 
to J. Henny Bartierr, Sup’t, 

140 N. Sixteenth St. 


Moorestown ACADEMY, under the care of Chester 
Monthly Meeting, N. J., will — on the 7th of 
Ninth Month. Wa rer L. Moore, Principal. 





Diep, at Wilmington, Del., on the 25th of Fourth 
Month 1891, WittrAm 8. Downrna, son of Mary and 
the late Samuel S. Downing, in the 33rd year of his 
age; a member of’ Wilmington Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 


——, on the 7th of Seventh Month, 1891, CLARKSON 
Burcess, aged 74 years, 4 months, 11 days. He was ® 
member of Chesterfield Monthly and Particular Meet- 
ing of Friends, Ohio, and was diligent in attendance 
thereto as long as health would permit. 


MarRieED, at Friends’ Meeting at College Park, neat 
San Jose, California, Fifth Month 7th, 1891, Isaac M. 
Cox, son of Benjamin and Mary Cox (the latter de- 
ceased) to CATHARINE E, Bean, daughter of Joel and 
Hannah FE. Bean. 
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